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ORIENTAL RUGS AND 
TEXTILES 
bition of Oriental Rues and 


in Gallery D 6 from 
through September 15, 


be shown 
14, 
1935. [he private view for Members of the 
Museum will be held on Monday, May 13 
Most of the exhibits will be from American 
collect man\ 


pieces of Oriental rugs and textiles 


Tuesday, 


master 
\ few 


Ons which contain 


from European museums 
The exhibition will 
be limited to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) of rug knotting and 
weaving in Persia, India, Turkey, and 
In addition to fabrics the Museum 


DIeCCes will ut 


mi 
collections. 


ind private 


golden eTa 


will show a number of complete costumes 


‘d from private collections or belong- 
Museu 


the Mm. 


A CHINESE BODHISATTVA 


Ihe lovely plains of south Chihh were. 
during the Sui dynasty and after, one of the 


flourishing and richest areas in China 


and apparently until and through the Ming 
repaired and 


dvnastv the temples were 


Now they have long since fallen 


a\ and 


cherished 
Into dec ruin, and more than once a 
great god has been found lving in a field or 
plowed up near the surtace with no sign of 
temple left. One or two tall figures | myself 
seen standing all alone in the midst of 
fields, 


original Sites 


h ive 
perhaps dragged 
more likels 


neglected save 


farms and 


from. their ; but 
found, 
two ol 


le it where they were 


lor a stray Stick Or Incense. 

Most of 
was made of a coa 
10 Lo 
lhe style in the Sui period itself was provin- 
cial, somewhat and ela 
than the later phases of the Wei stvle. 


the stone sculpture of this region 


white marble which 


rse 


deep and luscious cream color. 


borate 


The 


Stiller less 


faces are heavier and the pouting smile 1s 
occasionally irritating if not actually pa- 
tronizing. No real attempt to follow the his- 


torv of the reg 
al stvle has been made, but from 


on or to discuss the develop- 
ment of loc 
isy to see the gen- 
eral trend. It be 
and less elaborate in decoration and seems 
mi the influence of 
Lung Shan sculpture near T’al 
more jeweled Honan style. 
and 


known examples it 1s e 


continued to provincial 


] 
o have been re under 


an the 


ceful stvle but weight, 


Was a fTa 


with a kind of massive simplicity that often 


figures which an effect ol 


than they 
Phe figure? which has been recently added 


produced o1Ve 


ereater nobility actually possess 


Sui dynasty, A. Db. 589-618; Ming dynasty 
1308 1044 
\cc. no. 34.56. Fletcher Fund. Marble; h 


7 ft, 240 this month in the Room of Re- 


Shown 


\ccessions 
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= to our collection is one of the most impres- A PERSIAN RELIEI 

. sive examples of the late T'ang style of this FROM PERSEPOLIS 

phase of Chinese sculpture. It 1s of splendid lhe height of political and cultural great- 
1d height and proportion, the drapery handled — ness for ancient [ran was reached under the 
m simply but richly. Some of the color rule of the Achaemenian dynasty. Cyrus 
ec especially the bits of pattern, may be orig- — the Great (558-528 B. c ), one of the great 
g- inal, but the neck has been repaired and the — est personalities of the East, conquered the 
c, 

1¢e 

d, 

1s 

id 

n 

a 

OT 


of 





Ol 

“d 

l\ 

‘4 & 

n 

th 

iT. 

n- 

fe 

ie 

is 

a- 

ge 

D- 

m 

_ FIG. 1. STONE RELIEF FROM A STAIRCASE AT PERSEPOL! 

al 

1S face and much of the body recolored to | Medes and occupied Babylon, freeing the 

it match it—legitimately enough, save forthe Jews from captivitv. He made Pers 

al suspicion that the face was first a little world power. In the time of Darius | (521 

e. overcleaned in the process. The rendering 1860) the Persian Empire stretched fron 

d of the heavy, graceful body is stvlized but’ Egypt to the Indus and consisted of twent 

‘n wonderfully successful, and the rendering provinces, or satrapies, with twenty-eight 

rf of the back with a few sonorous lines is a nations, among which the Medes 

S. masterpiece of simplicity. The acquisition Persians were the most prominent. Persian 

d is a happy one and particularly timely art of the Achaemenian period ts_ the 

. since we have lately relinquished with youngest offspring — of wient Orient 
regret the magnificent Sui bodhisattva civilization. It has hitherto been repre 

h Which the Museum had on loan from Mrs sented in our Museum by a single reltet 

e- Eugene Mever since 1923 found through the excavations o eM 

\LAN PRIES1 seum’s expedition at Kasr-1-Abu Nasr, ne 
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Shiraz.' To this has been added recentl\ 
ery fine stone relief (f 1)? from a stair- 
ast l Persepol s, one of the roval res! 
dences of the Achaemenian kings, who had 
palaces in various parts of the empire 
Cyrus built a palace at Pasargadae, 
where his tomb still stands. Darius and his 
son Xerxes | (486-465) had residences at 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. At Persepo- 
lis in the province of Persis, Darius 
erected a magnificent palace, consisting of 
large audience hall (apadana) and a win- 
ter residence (tachara). Persepolis was en- 
larged by Xerxes I, who added a palace 
with living quarters (hadich), a beautiful 
Staircase leading to a small open hall ol 
state ind a second audience hall, called 


hundred columns,’ which 
Artaxerxes | 


104-359) adorned Persepolis 


“the palace ola 
Was 
Artaxerxes I] 


completed by 105-425 


with several new staircases, one of them at 
the west end of the tachara of Darius and 
two near the second open hall of state. Our 


Herzfeld informs 
must have belonged to one of 
cases built by Artaxerxes I 

In 1931 the Oriental Institute of the Uni 
versity of Chicago began 
ol 


as Professor Ernst 


relief, 


me the stair- 


under the expert 
Herzfeld, a_ re- 
The material 


guidance Professor 


{ 


construction of Persepolis. 
brought to light by the expedition has 
opened our eves to the beauty and the 


of Achaemenian 
sculpture.¢ Among the roval buildings at 
Persepolis, the great audience hall of Darius 


monumental qualities 


lhe square hall, built on a 
platform ten feet high, was supported by 
huge columns sixty-five 


takes first place 


high. Several 
f these are still standing, having survived 
earthquakes and the fire caused by Alexan- 


feet 


{ 


who in 330 B. c. overthrew 
\chaemenian dynasty. The smaller resi- 


der the Great 
the 
dential palaces ol Persepolis were erected 
on a higher level (about 16 ft.) than the 


apadana. The main feature of the architec- 


vol. XXVIII (1933), Sect. II of 


' BULLETIN 


Nov., pp. 39 ff.; vol. XXIX (1934), pp. 118 fi 
(ce. no. 34.158. Dick Fund. H. 34 in.; w 


Shown this month in the Room of Recent 


25'o 1n 


(Accessions 


F Sarre and | Herzfeld, Jranische Fel 
reliefs; F. Sarre Die Kunst des alten Persten 
* Illustrated London News, vol. 182 (1933), pp 


207, 401-400, 424 455, 4oo 


453 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


rire if 
tu Al 


Persepolis is the monumental stair- 
to the build- 
ol 
apadana, about 292 feet long, and the 
the 


palaces for 


nee 


placed at the entra 





ings. The magnificent double stairway 


) 


te 


beautiful tripvlon stairway (fig. 2) at 
the small 


decorated with reliefs 


iin entrance to 
richly 
av be regarded as masterpieces ol 
lhe numerous 


| stone blocks of these staircases 


use are 
Persian sculpture. 
sculptura 
vere buried in débris, and one of the great 
tasks of Professor Herzfeld was to excavate 
the fallen blocks, including the crenella- 
tions, and replace them in their proper posi- 
The rehets of the stairca 
ceremonial scenes illustrating the court life 
\chaemenian kings. In three rows on 


tions Ses represent 
or tne 
the 
tribute bearers from twenty-three subject 


main wall of the apadana staircase are 


nations bringing gifts such as animals, ves- 


sels, furniture, and garments. [his proces- 
sion of tribute bearers is accompanied by 
rows of roval guards carrving bows or 


On the inner walls of 


lances (see fig. 2 
several staircases are represented servants 


bringing food and drink for the roval fest! 


val, as may be seen on the Museum’s relief 
The servant at the left in our relief, who ts 
just mounting the stairs, carries a skin of 


wine on a platter. He is dressed in the Per- 
which 
cloaklike garment girded 
arranged in numerous folds below the waist- 


S ol a large 


at the middle and 


lan costume CONSISTS 


line. The servant at the right carries a 
covered bowl. He wears the Median girded 
tunic and long trousers; at his right side 


hangs a short sword within a wooden 


sheath. The headgear of both servants con- 
sists of an Iranian hooded cap (A 
similar to the modern bashlyk. 
\lthough related to Assyrian art 
art the Achaemenian 
tially Iranian in character. The sculpture 
of Persepolis was a native development, not 


rbasia 


Persian 


ol period Is essen- 


influenced by Greek art as has often been 
wrongly asserted by classical archaeologists 
Characteristic of the Persepolis style are 
low relief and schematic rendering of hair 
and draperies, which form ad 
It cannot be denied that there exists 


in the treatment of 


ecorative pat- 
tern 
a similarity garments 
in Persepolis sculpture, as exemplified bj 
the left figure in our relief, and those ol 


by 


nts 
by 
of 
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archaic Greek sculptures. But the argu- 
ment for a Greek origin has been repeated| 
refuted by Orientalists—particularly Pro- 
fessor Herzfeld. who calls our attention to 
lranian prototypes in the palace at Pasar 
gadae,® built by Cyrus between 559 and 
550 B. C., and to a group of seventh-centur) 
Median sculptures. According 
Herzfeld, Median art represents the arch 
phase of Iranian art. which reached 


Professor 


zenith in the sculptures of Persepolis. 
M.S. DIMAND. 


of the goddess herself 1s placed at the upper 
right. balanced, on the left, by the head ol 

fantastic winged dog; below the dial 1s a 
stag with reptilelike tail. The rest of the 
composition consists of scrolls, shell mo 
ives, flowers, and feathers, the whole 
mélange surmounted by a sunburst. Ferdi 
nand Berthoud? of Paris, whose name ap 
pears on the dial, was responsible for the 


works, which likewise bear his name and 





ric. 2 TRIPYLON STAIRWAY 


IHE MALL PALA 


A GIL T-BRONZE WALL CLOCK 
BY CAFFIEI 


\n important mid-eighteenth century 
French cartel, or wall clock (fig. 1), has been 
purchased by the Museum and ts shown this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
The clock! is constructed of beautifull 
chiseled gilt-bronze designed in the com 
plicated asymmetrical fashion of the da 
[he principal elements of the design ar 
associated with the story of Diana. A bust 


5 | Herzfeld {rchaeol AY Vitt 
Iran, vol. | (1929-1930), Pp. 4-17 

' Acc. no. 35.18. H. a5 in. D 
Duke of Aosta 


I PERSI I 
d n | } ippose that 
! | 
the body of the clock was made shortly be 
, 
' j 
lOr nis Lé 
11 | | 1 { the | 
Wer ed Of scrotl rm ati Ow 't 
j 
tp o We C1OK r ne words Ca/sfier ecll 
1 
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FIG. 1. GILT-BRONZE CARTEL, FRENCH 
ABOU] 1750-1755 


SIGNED BY CAFFIERI 





FIG. 2 INSCRIPTION ON THE SCROLL AT 


IHE LOWER TIP OF THE CARTEL 


illustrated by Jules Guitfrev in his mono- 


graph Les Caffiéri4 and which likewise occurs 


‘See p. 98. Paris, 1877 


on an elaborate gilt-bronze cartel. There is 
litthe doubt that it refers to one of two 
people: Jacques Caffiert (1078-1755), fon- 
leur t ciseleur du roi, or his elder son 
Philippe (1714-1774). Guiffrev inclines to 
the former. largely because Philippe almost 
nvariably signed himself either Philippe 
Caffiert or Caffiert Vainé, in contradistinc- 
tion to his father, who favored simply 
Caffieri without qualification. 

Despite the signature, however, it is un- 


Jacques Caffieri actually had 


= 
HIWCI 


v that 
much to do with either the design or the 
execution of our clock. The chances are that 
dates between 1750 and 1755, the vear of 
his death. During this period his establish- 
ment was managed by Philippe, who had 
worked with him since bovhood. But Jacques 
was still nominally in control, and it is eas) 
to understand that products of the work- 
shop when signed would ¢ 


mtinue to Dear 


his signature 

The importance of the Caffieri family in 
the history of gilt-bronze manufacture in 
France cannot be overemphasized. In fact, 
with the possible exception of Gouthiere, 
no name is more distinguished in this con- 
nection. Philippe (Filippo) Caffiert (1034- 
1716), the founder of the family in France, 
was born in Rome of Neapolitan stock. In 
16060 Pope Alexander VII, by whom he was 
emploved in Rome, relinquished him to the 
service of Louis XIV at the king’s request 
Caffieri on arriving in Paris was at once in- 
stalled in the Gobelins and for some thirty 
vears thereafter served as a sculptor on 
work destined for the roval palaces and 
chateaux. Wood, marble, stone, bronze, and 
gilt-bronze were employed with equal skill 
by this able artist. Jacques was Philippe 
Caffieri’s fifth son. He was born in the 
Gobelins and at an early age entered on the 
career of fondeur-ciseleur which he was to 
follow with notable success, especially in 
the field of ornaments in gilt-bronze. His 
reputation, however, was later unfairly 
eclipsed by that of his two sons, Philippe 
who, as we have noted, was associated with 
his father and succeeded him in the busi- 
ness, and Jean Jacques,® whose fame as a 
sculptor needs no comment. 

In Gallery | 10 may be seen his bust of the 
laréchal du Muy. 


n 
id 
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Just as every collector owning a piece of A DESK OF SHERATON DESIGN 
furniture of the Louis XVI period likes to 
feel that the mounts are by Gouthiére, so 
in the period of Louis XV the criterion is @nd to hold a few small books in the back 


reached in mounts by Caffieri. The reason Of the upper part. Within the door at each 


lhis table is intended for writing on, 


is not difficult to penetrate, for the stand- enc under the domes, are formed small 





FIG. 1. A NEW YORK DESK IN THE SHERATOD 

ards of workmanship maintained by the cabinets of drawers, &c. The front of the 
Caffieri establishment were unsurpassed in) upper part, which incloses the nest of 
their day, and much of the ornament in — drawers and letter holes, slides in under the 
gilt-bronze produced there attains the realm — top, and when drawn sufficiently out falls 
of true sculpture of a high order. The Mu- down in the curve fg, and locks into the 
seum clock well illustrates this point, for it folding top.” This is Thomas Sheraton’s 
comprises a veritable collection of sculp description of “A  Lady’s Cabinet and 
tures in miniature, all modeled with amaz-  Writing-Table’’ with an engraving of it 
ing skill and combined in the elaborate and fig. 2) in the 1794 edition of his published 
ingenious fashion dictated by the rococo — work.! 
formula alata peat fh 

PRESTON REMINGTON — ing-B ol. II, p. 407, pl. $0 (dated 1792 


Q 








[HI MI 


kin to Sherato ] I re 
ome to the Museum he I 

of Mr. and Mr \ndrew Var Sti 
It is shown tl] Roon 
Rece! \c ( 


ROPOLTI 


AN MUSEI OF ARI 


shed. Instead of the garryva flowers inlaid 
ey he front members of the original. nar- 

row satinwood bands decorate the tapering 
pports, while oval patterns and outlines 
similar inlay are repeated on the sliding 

rol nd skirting of the upper section. Cir- 
lar br rings, their backplat 


CS composed 





FIG. 2. DESIGN FOR A DESK FROM 
THE CABINET-MAKER AND UPHOLSTERER’S 
DRAWING-BOOK BY THOMAS SHERATON 
[he local cabinetmaker, as yet unident of painted enamel disks, are fixed to the 
fied, who made our desk has retained the — lower drawers. No other adaptation by an 
compact, graceful proportions of the design \merican cabinetmaker from Sheraton’s 
but has reduced Sheraton’s idea to simpler engraving has so far appeared; thus it is be- 
terms and thereby gained a greater degree lieved that our example has the added dis- 


ol 


ind 


harmony a 


consistenc\ domes 
have become pyramidal in form, better 
suited to the square compartments suy 


porting them; and the undulating pediment 
all 


has been suppressed. Moreover, addition 


“letter holes’ have been proy ided, 


and the 
depth of the writing table 


a7. 07 


has been dimin- 


35 


56 in 


tinction of bi 


Ing unique. 
Our American craftsman has asserted his 


independence in that he has interpreted 
rather than imitated a master designer’s 
drawing: his successful achievement may 


serve aS a post to the 


present-day 
fabric 


itor ol] 


JoseEPH Downs. 


THE GEOGRAPHER BY 


The 
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ontours is especially evident in the beard 


[he heavy large hand, which serves t 


Museum 


has” recently 


acquired 


complement 


the head 


point 


through the bequest of Ludwig Vogelstein orms with it a diagonal composition. The 


a painting by Giuseppe Bazzani (about — rest of the canvas is suffused with a warm 


1090-1709 tan accomplished though little- brownish mist which unites the geogra- 








known artist who was active in the eight- — pher’s deep blue mantle, his dull gold head 
THE GEOGRAPHER BY GIUSEPPE BAZZANI 

eenth century in Mantua. It represent lress ( i the dar yround 
geographer gazing at a globe, a pair of con Jazzani s stvle is the product neither of 
passes resting on the table before him. Thi nen er nor of one school. His facih 
tvpe of old man su t so often was the common heritage of thi hteenth 
found in paintings by His nervous, — ¢ rv. Though a pupikof Gio ni Car 
sensitive face occupies the focal point ot n artist from Parma } ni learned 
the composition and is emphasized by more trom the worl p I he pas 
accent of light. This face has an evanescent ind from his own experimental, hasty 1m 
quality due both to subtle gradation in provisations. There is no evidence that he 
flesh tone—from gravish pink to gravish left Mantua, but lke most of his contem 
blue—and to a thin fluency of brush tecl poraries he was no doubt influenced in 
nique. Bazzani’s characteristic of dissolving rectly by the sure and rapid execution 

\ o E96 OO n cal H. 2 Rubet ind Dy Tt I | of color a 
Ww. 2 the str re « XDI a 

Q 
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stvle also shows an affinity to that of Fe I-ngland. During the late Middle Ages, for 

his subtle relation tones al | Instance, opus anglicanum, or English work, 
vibrant treatment of lig! lhe Ven was throughout Europe a term synonymous 
too— Verones e Bassani, Tintort with the finest kind of embroidery. In the 
possibly such later. p: ers as Cr vears following the break with Rome, when 
must have been well known to him. B there was no longer a demand in England 
Bazzani was never der LIVE What he for ecclesiastical embroidery, the domestic 
learned from other masters was ed into. needlework produced in its stead showed 
a personal expression by the speed and that British fingers still maintained an 


impetuositv with which he w 
individuality is as 


when he 


marked 


painted somber 
mystical visions in 
the baroque tr: 


dition as when he 
decor: 


the 


executed 
tions in truc 
eighteenth-centur\ 
manner 
Bazzani was 
director of the 
Academy of Paint- 
Mantua 


a prolific artist 


ing in and 
Was 
much in demand. It 


to be h ped that 


more of his work 
now hidden in Man 
tuan private collec- 


tions, will be broug 
to light to 
our knowledge of his 


il 


Increase 


artistic personalit 
Marcaret D 
SLOANI 


PANEL 


ENGLISH, LATI 


RECENT 
()F 
The Museum 


the Room of Recent 


ACCESSIONS 
PEXTILES 
Is showing this month in 
\ccessions a group ol 
European embroideries and woven fabrics 
of the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Three of them were received as gifts, from 


Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, Mrs. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, and Norman Rock- 
well respectively; the eight remaining are 


purchases. 

\mong the embroideries are three strik- 
ing examples of English needlework of the 
late Elizabethan period. For some curious 
reason needlework was for a long time 
of the arts most 


one 
practiced in 


successfully 





IN BLACK WORK 


and 
Having no 


with needle 
thread. 
liking for the formal 


based 


aordinary dexterity 


patterns on 


classical motives 
which were in such 
on the 
continent at that 


time, the English de- 





general 


use 


signers sought else- 


Where for their in- 
spiration and found 
it in nature, which 
they interpreted 


with a certain whim- 
[heir de- 
illustrate, as 


S14 alit WV 
signs 
does also the poetry 


ol the dav, the pre- 


vailing English in- 
terest in flowers. 
Iwo of our new 


accessions, the sides 
i a 
jacket, are char- 
acteristic examples 
of this ts pe ol floral 
decoration.' The 
worked in gay and 
strikingl\ silks and in gold. It is 
interesting to note that although originall) 


( sleeve for a 


XVI CENTURY 


spirited patterns 


are 


Ct jored 


sewn together to form a sleeve, the panels 
are worked in slightly different combina- 
tions of color. Such peculiarities were com- 
mon in the Elizabethan and early Stuart 
periods, and they may be attributed to 
what has been called the unselfconscious 
attitude characteristic of the English needle- 
worker. 

The remaining Elizabethan embroider 
is a panel of linen worked in black silk (fig. 


\ nos. 35.21.1, 2. Rogers Fund 
\. ]. B. Wace, The Twenty-first Volume of t 
Walpole Society, p. 57. Oxford, 1932-1933 
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1),8atvpecalled black work, popular enough 
in those days, although known to us by com- 
paratively few examples. According to tra- 
dition black work was brought to England 
by Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of 
Henry VIII. Although it may possibly be 
Spanish or Mediterranean in origin, its 
existence In England has now been proved 
to antedate the arrival of the unfortunate 
princess. The Museum's example is pleas- 
ingly decorated with 
compartments form- 
ed by strapwork in- 
closing grape and 
flower motives. 
Strongly contrast- 
ing with the English 
embroideries, with 
which it is nearly 
contemporary, Is a 
handsome French 
needlework border, 
the gift of Mrs. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood. 
Made probably dur- 
ing the reign ot 
Henry IV (15890- 
1010), 1t once lorm- 
ed part of the fur- 
nishing of an altar. 
Ihe border is work- 
ed with varicolored 
silks and metal 
threads on a ground 
of red silk, and its 
set pattern has the 
air of academic cor- 
rectness which 
characterizes French embroidery of the pe 
riod. The central feature of the ornament 
is the sacred monogram | H S. On either 
side is a row of gadrooned vases In an 


FIG. 2 
PORTUGUESE, 


approximation of the classical stvle; the 
flowers which fill the vases reflect the nat- 
uralistic taste of the age. 

Likewise of the same period, but of 
Italian workmanship, is the large border 
of what probably was once an altar frontal 


Acc. no. 35.21.3. Rogers Fund 
‘A. J. B. Wace, Bulletin of tl Needle ana 
Bobbin Club, vol. XVII (1933), p. 13 
®* Acc. no 35. 


3 
ACG: HO: 35.97. 


/ 


5 
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made of linen drawnwork, or, to give it its 
technical name, fili tirati tela lasctata.? \t 
was presented to the Museum by Mrs 
Robert W. de Forest. The design of this 
notable example of drawnwork may be as 
early as the mid-sixteenth century; it is 
composed of conventionalized flower forms, 
executed with vigor and sweep 

In addition to these embroideries there 


he earliest and 


are several woven fabrics 
most unusual ol 
whichis a brilliantly 
colored baroque silk 
weave from the 
looms of Portugal 
fig. 2).5 This seven 
teenth-centur\ 
panel is outstanding 
for the extravagant 
composition ol ts 
design. [The central 
ornament 1s a foun 
tain surmounted bi 
a siren, from whose 
head water spurts 
falling into a pool tn 
Which aquatic birds 
are swimming. A 
leafy tree decorates 
each of the long sides 


ol the panel; color 





s branche lions 
tigers, and other 
wild beasts repose in 

FIGURED SILK s shade. The panel 
XVIT CENTURY one OF a group ¢ 
Portuguese silks 


which are characterized by the use of 
chenille. Chenille served as SuUDsTII 
weave n which the 


velvet, a rather costl 


somewhat provincial and none too affluent 


Portuguese weavers were apparently unabl 


Phe panel appears to have been 


| + 4 
used as upholstery material 


to indulge 


In contrast to the bizarre and ingenuous 
Portuguese fabric, there is a French silk 
from Lyon,® made about 1760, which 


splendid example of the materials in favor 


Threads 
mar ] t 
ACK no > 0) IR rs | 
Aci 515. Rogers | 








THE MI 


a of Louts 


( erting des 1 cons ot compart 
nents formed by inter ne bands of fur 


vase of flowers are fantasticall 


front of the diminutive scene, giving 


+} } 1, f : 
what the effect of a surrealist) paintin 


Because of the representation of fur in the 
ornament, it has been suggested that this 


textile was woven for Queen 


Sumptuous 
Although we know that 
| 


used 1n 


Marie | CC zinska 
orma- 
Polish 


association 


lur motives were sometimes 


ment by wav of compliment to the 
consort of Louis XV, any 


of our silk with 


direct 
Leczinska must remain 
highly problematical 

\ French waistcoat!® of the same period 


unusual in that its design was specialls 


woven to correspond to the cut of the cos- 
* 


tume. The silk a delicate 


with a delightful border pattern consisting 
of bunches of roses alternating with what 
are probably intended to be swags of fur 
together with a coat and 
handsome material 


url 


The waistcoat 
t} 


breeches of the same 


originally formed a complete cé sult 
Embroidered waistcoats of the eighteenth 
are common, but those with deco- 
the shuttle are 


Museum 1s 


century 
ration made by the play of 
comparatively rare, and the 
happy to receive this good example as the 
gift of Norman Rockwell. 

[here are also two panels of figured silk, 
probably English, and from Spitalfields, the 
section of London which was the center for 
silk weaving during the eighteenth century. 
Originally parts of two costumes worn at 
the famous Mischianza in Philadelphia in 
1778, the silks are of particular interest as 


examples of the fine materials then being 
imported by Americans. 

the same period, but of 
i] 
il 


Of approximatel\ 
French provenance, is a panel of blue silk 
damask.!? Its exotic chinoiserie decoration 
was apparently extremely popular at this 
time, and was more than once repeated 
upon French looms. 


JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPs. 


Acc no. 35.00 


\cc. nos. 35.47.1, 2. Rogers Fun 
\cc. no. 24.244 
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A LANDSCAPE BY 
SALVATOR ROSA 


Landscape as distinct from figure paint- 
figures rather than 

came into its own 
\lthough in- 
terest in it in Italian painting goes back to 


\ enetians, to ( 10r- 


ndscape with 


Ing la 
figures in a landscape 


n the seventeenth century 


the sixteenth-century 
it was not until the following 
Annibale Car- 
the two 


gione in fact 
century with the impetus of 


racc! and Domenichino 
l'renchmen Poussin and Claude, then work- 


and of 


ing in Rome, that landscape gained its real 
Importance as a separate branch of painting. 

Salvator Rosa, who came to Rome at the 
age of twenty, just at the beginning of 
Poussin’s and Claude’s great success, fol- 
lowed the general movement of divorcing 
landscape from figure painting, but his de- 
velopment was independent and he was the 
first to paint romantic adding to the 
faithful depiction of nature the excitement 


torn and 


VICWS 


of the elements in angry moods 
stormy skies and wind-whipped seas. He 
lonely 
and he 


too, romantic spots coasts 


( hose, 
or remote mountain regions 
peopled them with bandits and soldiers as 
wild in aspect as the scenes. He was little 
influenced by tradition, and, although he 
had a great success in his lifetime and his 
popularity increased through the eighteenth 
and into the nineteenth century, he made 
little lasting impression. But his beautiful 
landscapes, sparkling with movement, skill- 
ful in execution, harmonious in expression, 
remain—tangible proofs of his genius. One 
of these, Soldiers on a Rocky Coast,! the 
Museum has recently purchased. Here can 
be seen Salvator’s lively treatment of rocks, 
trees, and earth, his characteristic lighting 
concentrated and usually gathered to one 
side of the canvas as in this picture—his 
spontaneous drawing of the figures, and 
above all the rich imagination and the sensi- 
tive response to nature which were the well- 
spring of his art. 
Salvator’s many-faceted 
achieved distinction as a poet, an actor, and 


genius (for he 


a musician as well as a painter) and his 
Oil on canvas. 


exhibition this 


\ccessions 


\cc no. 34.137. Curtis Fund 
H. 29% in.; w. 39% in. On 
month in the Room of Recent 


} BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
impulsive temperament reveal to us a pic- But gifted as he was in other arts, it is 
| turesque figure—not quite the hero of ro- as a painter that Salvator achieved his 
i | mance that Lady Morgan so entertainingly most lasting claim to fame; and, although 
en | depicts, but nevertheless romantic enough, — he himsel! yearned to impress the world 
ania climbing from rags to riches in the best with a great historical or religious master- 
: Alger tradition and in an age of subser- piece and pretended to despise his land 
ips vience and corruption, championing fear scapes,® it is the latter which had the great- 
tag lessly the cause of liberty, justice, and est popularity during his life and which 
tive truth.’ His letters and his poetical satires have been most valued since his death 
“ar- 
two | 
rk- 
real 
ing. 
the 


of 
fol- 





ing 

de- 

the 

the 

ent 

ind 

He 

sts 

he | 

as 

tle 

he 

his 

ith | 

de 

ful 

Il- 

n, 

tie SOLDIERS ON A ROCKY COAST BY SALVATOR ROSA 

- reveal him to have been a man of intellect, the real essence of his genius. The demand 

- philosophical and somewhat melancholy, for them reached its height in the eight 

wes with a conceited and sensitive nature, easil) eenth century and was particularly keen 

th embittered by criticism. They also depict a in England, whence comes Soldiers on 

te loyal and generous friend who could be Rocky Coast lhe traveling Englishi 

¥ Vivacious and witty when he liked. Of his impressed by the wild beauty of the mout 

- musical compositions Dr. Burney wrote — tain passes he had traversed on his way to 

1. that they were “not only admirable for a He is 1 to have « , 

Dilettante, but, in point of melody, superior — purchaser of a S eit | 

- to that of most of the masters of his time.’ oe i. and 3 ‘ 

id * Lady [Sidney] Morgan, 7 Life and Tu : sale = dil l to pe 

1S of Salvator Rosa. London, 1824 ae allt ue vp ? ; 
See G. A. Cesareo, Poesie e lettere edit that | am a landscape and not a figure painter 

3. medite di S. Rosa Naples, 1892 lrans. from footnote in Mor 

1S ‘Dr. Charles Burney, General Histor f Ex coll. Lord Jersev, Osterl ark. Ho 

Music, vol. 4. London, 1889 Ow 
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| \ lehiehted to find Salvator’s 
Ol the ( spects bu 
hi men 1 which had so inspired 
hin {1 he carried them home to prove 
the beauties of scenes which he was power 
( tO cb ride | nterestin LO Note 
hat, according 1 e Oxtord Dictionar 
the word “pictur ( meanin like or 
having the elements of a picture” was firs 
ed by Steele in 1703; and that “roman 
was first used of places by Addison in 1705 
The result, to judge from her literature, was 
th n entht sm for wild nature too 
england by storm. [Things had reached such 
pass | the earl ears of the nineteenth 
enturyv that Jane Austen, always ready t 
have a little quiet fun with the affectations 
of her fellows, could not resist having one 
ot her characters exclaim 1 dike fine 
prospect but not on picturesque principles 
| do not like ruined, tattered cott ( 


| have more pleasure in a snug farmhous« 
than a watch-tower—and a troop of tid) 
happy villagers please me better than thi 
finest banditti in the world.’ 

But towhatever absurdity the enthusiasm 
of the moment may have carried the popu 
larity of Salvator’s landscapes their real 
merit remained, and Sir Joshua Revnolds, 


whose critical judgment was not influenced 
ive an estimate of them which 
ist: “Aa pl 


by fashion, g: 


still aithtul cture of 


seems ] 


mind, though it be not of the most elevated 
kind, though be irregular, wild, and in- 
correct, vet if it be marked with that spirit 
and firmness which characterise works of 


will claim attention, and be more 


9 than a combination of excellences 


that do 


genius, 
strikin 
well toget 
irked 
be 

o the great stvle, is that 
He gives 


‘ich, though void of 


seem to unite 


not 
One of the strongest m: 


acters of this kind, which must allowed 


nate 


Rosa. 


to be subord 


of Salvator us a peculiar 


wl all 


cast of nature, | 
grace, elegance, and simplicity, though it 
has nothing of that elevation id d nit 


which belongs to the 
v which belongs 
but wh 


to savage 


it is most 


t sort of dienit 
ated natur 


is the pertect 


tha 
and uncu 
to be admired in him 
‘nce which he observed between the 


Iti 
COrTe- 
sponde 
in Sense and Sensibi 


IOT] 


Edward Ferrars 
ap. 18. This book was first published 11 


oP 


OLITAN MI M OF ARI 


Sask 


s Which he chose, and his manner of 


thing 


treati them. Ever Is of a piece: 
his Roc] Trees, Sky, even to his handling, 
have the me ruc ind wild character 
Which animates his figures.”’ 

Louise BURROUGHS 


IASON AND THI 
GOLDEN FLEECE 


The legend of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece has been known tor about three 
housand vears. Homer speaks of the tale 
of the Argonauts as universally familiar 
Pindar and Apollonius give long accounts 


and children today still thrill to the 
Yet in Greek art 


Ir¢ 


adventurous story repre- 


are not quent. The col- 


Vuseum 
icluded a single example. An 


ons of it 


ection in this for instance, has 


| 

hitherto not 
\thenian column krater just acquired, with 
rendering o 


id extant f 
nd 


perhaps the most vi\ 
is therefore a welcome a 


this ti 


importa 


rhe story is depicted with circumstantial 
detail. The golden fleece is hanging on a 
rock guarded by the dragon; Jason has 
grasped it firmly with one hand and its 
about to snatch it awav; at his side stands 
\thena, wearing an aegis with a frontal 
Medusa-head (note the thin’ protruding 


tongue); behind her is a man wrapped in a 


he 1 


Ss 


mantle, his hand on the rail of a ship; 
an Argonaut, serving as the chorus 
k, of the drama, and the ship 
\rgo, wit 
fastened and the 
finia its high stern. Each 
well 
hesitant 


ite SO) to 
aK, is the 


h its double rudder securel\ 
woman as the 


ust\ 
head ot a 
participant 1s 


W ide-e\ ed and 


il of 1 
characterized—]ason 
but boldly accomplishing his task; 
the dragon, “with glaring eves and spangled 
wound round the whole expanse of 
Athena by 
he center of the scene; the Argo- 


roc k: Jason's side, a regal 


the 
figure int 


naut closely associated with the ship of the 


1) ur 1D red Student l/ 
Roy lcaden Sir ] Reyn Kt, 
with introductions and notes by Roger Fry 
Fifth Discourse, pp. 124 ff. London, 1905 

Acc. no. 34.11.7. Dick Fund. H. 11 in 
(28.9 cm Shown in the Recent Accessions Room 
For a vivid account of the story in English, giv- 
ing its various versions, see [he Voyage of t {r- 

nauts by Janet R. Bacon 


Pindar, Pythian 1V. 240 (tr Sandys 


nd 
sk; 
ed 
ol 
zal 


~ — 
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1 


expedition, but part of the present action 


through his interest in it. 

Phe rather emaciated, bearded, and hairy 
Jason does not exactly tally with Pindar’s 
description of voung Jason as “‘the choicest 
and fairest of men,” “‘with splendid locks ot 
hair rolling down his back,” “‘a hero terrible 
to look upon.” Instead he is that rather rare 
Greek art—an_ individualized 
\nd his insignificance is ol 


product in 
human being 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

entirely different version of the legend. The 
scene which corresponds most closely to 
ours is that on a South Italian krater in 


Munich 


the fleece On a TO k and Jason 1S boldl\ ad 


where also the dragon Is guarding 
vancing toward it; but in the Munich pic- 
Medea® is the ship 
the rendering is 


ture and not 


\rgo 


tional and lacks the piquant quality which 


present 


and more conven- 


distinguishes ours 





JASON A 


course an effective toil tor the dragon and 


the goddess. The female head on the stern 
of the ship mav be reminiscent of the legend 
that Athena fastened 


from the oak of Dodona”’ 


“a speaking timber 


\rg ) \\ - 


on the 


May suppose that the artist wanted to give 


“the speaking Argo’’ a head to speak with; 
and so the latter is turned in the direction 
of the oarsmen. 

The only other fifth-centurs 
Vase painting of this subject is that 
kvlix by Douris—with Jason in the mouth 
of the dragon—which, however, follows an 


\thenian 
on the 


\eschvlus Frag 
In Apollo 


580-5092 (tr. Seaton 


\pollodorus 1.9.10; cf. also 
ment 20 (reading 754z-v with Cobet 
nius Rhodius .47 nautica \\ 
the Argo is made “‘to cry out 
“speaking with a human voice 
wrath of Zeus 





in the darkness 


h 


le grit ous 


I KOLCHIS 
\n even more interesting comparison 
th with olumn_ kr ! 1 Bologr 
where a satvr appears in the same action 
and attitude as our Jason and a fleeing 
Dionvsos takes the place of the protecting 
Athena. It one of those parodie rf 


CVE ral are 


which 
are represented in the 
and as 


heroes 


‘Furtwangler and Reichl 


ise mM hye e to the f ‘ 
Athe ns 

| rinsich, ¢ ) / | ] ) 4 
I Hevdem: Jason in K 
iH j rog? Oo pI 22°2 
i } 

On th é Jah | 
X XVII C1868), pp. 2 Heyd { 
istische Vasenbilder l Unter 4 r 
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W] ee Sey ae 
n { h the or nal d the parody pre 
erved. Moreover, the two scenes are clo 
n st nd we evidently painted | 
the same m In ¢ r words, the artist 
parodied | yn Wor! \nd both vases 
ire unt lv small column kraters, of ap- 
proximatel same siz the n well 
have been mad pair. These parodies 
were doubtless influenced by the contempo 
rarv satvr pl S rd iS \escl lu Wrol 
several plavs on the legend of the Argo- 
nauts’ and was working the time that 
our two vases were p ited S ( te pos 
ble that the scenes on the tw S wer 
nspired by Aeschylus’s dramas—the New 
York \ og | ON n | son Ke Ich Ss the 
Bologna one | satvr take-of] 

Mur krater 1 ttributed to the 
Orchard Painter, called after the repre 
sentation of y orchard on Vase in this 
Museum.’ Though not an artist of the first 
rank he has left us a number of lively pi 
tures painted in somewhat hasty but 
vivid stvle. Wen no iS pical render 
INgS the obli ielV set ¢ es of the Argon: ul 
the straight lines for the ankles, the hooked 
lines going In opposite directions for th 
folds of the himat The rapidly drawn 
mantled figures on the back of our vase 


resemble those « 


Painter’s other 


such devices 


under the himation b nar narrow 
fold of the himation pulled over the head 
the feet separated by i single line 

The date Ol the Vase ibout 170-400 
B.c. As a potter’s product it is not a ver 
accomplished piece, for the body and neck 
have sagged on one sid nd there I 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER 

Winckel 7 » IS pp. 8 | 
ber, Theater pp. 9 tt.; Séchan, / {? 
tragédie grecque, pp. 38 

Only tragments are reserved. It s bee 
conjectured that the Argo, Kabeiroi. Hvpsipvl 
ind perhaps Atl s formed ri th 
satyr play; cf. on the Argo espe Dieterict 
in Pauly-Wissowa | ) o72 nd 
Maass \ {¢ lahrbi ; ; 
{ltertum, vol. XXX1I (ac p. 62 

* Acc. no. 07.280.74; in Case M, Fifth ¢ S 
Room. kor a t this painter's work 
Beazley {tt1 J pi | 
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AN EGYPTIAN SUNDIAL 


It is remarkable that, although the move- 


sun and stars had been ob- 


‘ved since prehistoric times, so few 


ments of the 


astro- 
nomical instruments have come down to us 


ancient \t the beginning of 
ot 365 davs was 


ar Was divided into 


At 
" 


aiready In use 


This ve 


twelve months and five intercalary days. 


egan at midnight and contained 
wentyv-tour hours, numbered in two groups 


A tui 


mekeeping d 


il example of any 
evice earher than the 
New Kingdom ts known toda 


the late 


and instru- 
ments from r periods, especially be- 
lore 


Greek t surprisingl\ 


the i 


are 


t telling 


Imes 


rare. 
Ime were 


nethods ¢ 


three in number: by klepsvdras. or water 
clocks; by instruments for observing the 
positions of the stars; and by sundials. The 
sundials again were of three varieties 


Which measured respectively the height of 


the shadow, its length, and its direction 
It is to the second ot the se classe S that the 


fragment in this Museum (see the illustra- 

mn) belongs 

Its original form is shown by a prac- 
tically complete dial found at Kantara 
The gnomon was a_ perpendicular block 
rising at the foot of the sloping face, its 
height and width being the same as those 
of the latter. On one side was an arrange- 
ment whereby a plummet could be hung so 


as to swing tree of the base. The instrument 


gown on 


and when- 
used, was turned so that 


as put flat surface 


ever it was be 


Lo 


ise 
raced The 


{ lhe shadow of the 
enomon the 


sun directly. 
n fell upon the f: 
off by the parallel lines running 


from top to bottom of the face showed 


ice, The spaces 


marked 1e 


Where the shadow was to be read during 
the different months of the vear, starting 
with the summer solstice at one edge and 


turning back again with the winter solstice 


at the other 


Our dial differs from that from 
\ 2.181 ) Purchased from. the 
Egyptian Governme in 1912, with other o 
( S from the | iri of Carnarvon s excavations 
] hebes Ro ers kur ] H ig In 0o3 Mm 
sly it 14 m.); w. 1 in. (.05 m.). Marble 
in exhibition in the Sixth Egyptian Room 
( lat. J f Travan XX XV 
~ 


nove- 
n ob- 
AStro- 


to us 


ng of 


Ss Was 
! into 
days. 
ained 
rOuUpS 
an\ 
n the 
Stru- 
vV be- 
c. 
were 
Valter 
' the 
The 
ite: 
it ol 
ton 
the 
stra- 
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ira.° 
lock 

Its 
lose 
nge- 
9 SO 
lent 
len- 
hat 
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ing 
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ing 
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Kantara in having six instead of seven such 
spaces; therefore each edge of the fac 
represents the beginning of the month ol 
the solstice rather than the solstice itself. 

The oblique lines are for the hours. At 
six in the morning the shadow would strike 
the top of the dial; as the sun rose higher 
the shadow would decrease in length until 
at noon it touched the lowest line; it 
reached the top of the dial again at six in 
the evening. 

Three other fragments of this type ol 
sundial have been published. One, tn 
Turin,®? consists only of a gnomon; this, 
however, shows the projection from which 
the plummet hung. The second, sold in lot 
450 ol the sale of the Hoffman Collection in 
Paris, is a dial face resembling the Ixantara 
example in having the names of the months 
inscribed on the flat upper surface opposite 
the seven corresponding spaces; from this 
fact we are able to date them both. As the 
Egyptian vear consisted of 3605 days it was 
slightly shorter than the true solar vear; 
therefore the solstices moved slowly around 
the calendar. At the time when the Wkantara 
dial was made the summer solstice occurred 
during the eighth month. As this happened 
from 380 to 200 B.c., the dial was made be- 
tween the [Thirtieth Dynasty and the reign 
of Ptolemy II. The Paris dial is still later; 
it belongs to the Roman period. 

The last fragment of this group is in 
University College, London.® [t resembles 
ours in having six rather than seven spaces 
for the months; and, as in ours, the two 
spaces representing the months of the equi- 
noxes are recessed. Judging from the style 
of the inscriptions, these dials both date 
from the Late Dynastic to the Ptolemaik 
period. 


> Museo di antichita, Torino, Cata Gel 
rale, vol. II, p. 333, no. 7353 

‘Borchardt, Die altdevptische Zeitmes 
P. 44 

5 Petrie, 4m t Weights and Measures, p. 45. 


pls. XXV-XXVI. 
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Unfortunately, all these dials suffer from 


the same inexactness of execution. Certain 
modifications would have been necessary 
if they were to tell the correct time. Part 
ot this inexactness may have been due to 


their being representations of larger of 
] 


more accurate instruments, although dials 


of this type must either have been small 


enough to handle or else have had some sort 
could be 
1S possible that 


of arrangement whereby they 


turned about easily. It 
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those described above were votive offerings 
such as the model klepsvdras known to us 
from reliefs and a few actual examples 
borne out by the inscrip- 
tion which once ran completely around the 
base of our dial. With the exception of 


This possibility 


probable pun (the word used for ‘life’ can 
also mean ‘‘time nothing is said of the 


Various 


dial itself. The text 1s a praver that 


gods should grant to the scribe Pa-si-Géb, 


son of Tehuty-kay, prosperity and health, 
a long life, ind a good and beautiful old age 
NORA | hel I] 
Tw epsvdras are in the Metro 
Museun ne is on ¢ | hir 
teenth Egyptian Room 








KE LECTIO r TRUSTEES. At a meeting ol 
the Board of Trustees held March 18, 10935 
two. trustees vere elected Maitland | 
Griggs to the Class of nd Benjamin 


Wistar Morris to the Class of 1940 


the Board 
March Re) 


Benjamin 


MEMBER \t a meeting of 
of Trustees held on Monda\ 
Maitland k. Griggs and 


FELLOWS 


HIP 


1Q35 


Wistar Morris were elected 


FOR 


Lire and Christian A. Zabriskie a Con 
IRIBUTING MEMBER. ANNUAL MEMBER 
were eciect 1 | the nun ber ( Cl 

\ Loan EXHIBITION. On the o sion ol 


the fiftyv-first trienni 
of the Cincinnati, to be held in New York 
from May 9 to May 11, there will be a loan 
| mem 


il meeting of t 


exhibition of portraits of the origina 


bers and silver, china, glass, and documents 


hy} 
assempDi 


\le xandria 
American Wing 


th June o 


owned by them in the 
Gallery M 16 
from May 


f+} 
orthne 


room 


to continue 10 throu 


Leacue. An illustrated 
America’s Most 


by Dr. Si 


SCHOOL ARI 
ture, The Mav: 
Aboriginal Civilization, 
Morley, Director of the Ex 


Carnegie in Chichen 


avation ol 
Institute Itza 
tan, will be given in the Lecture Hall on 


May 14,at for the bene 


Tuesday 15 p.m 
fit of the School Art League 
be procured in advance from the School Art 


745 Fifth Avenue; telephone Plaza 


lickets must 


League, 
33-1024 

THE Marcu Concerts. The 1935 series 
of free symphony concerts given in the Mu- 
1 Mannes 
March 


total 


23. [he attendance this vear reached a tot: 


seum under the direction of Davi 
came to aclose on Saturday evening 
of 93,300 persons 35,774 In January, 57,592 
in March. The largest number ever attend- 
ing a single concert was on March 16. when 
as many as were These 


10,795 present. 


QO 


heures exceed all previous records OF at- 
tendance for a single concert, a month’s 
series, and a season since the concerts were 


begun in 1918 

Phe March concerts brought an especial 
treat to lovers, 
Stradivarius violins which were bequeathed 
to the Museum last vear by Annie Bolton 
Matthews Boston. It was the 


donor's wish that should be heard tn 


musk the plaving of two 


Brvant of 
thes 
One violin, dated 1694, Is 
“The Violin Fran- 
dated 1721, is of the grand 

On March 23 
Leonid Bolotine, 


public concerts 


of the pattern called 
cesca’’: the other 
‘Antonius.’ 
the violins were plaved by 

and Boris Koutzen in Bach’s 
Iwo Violins with 


pattern called 


concertmaster, 
n D minor for 
\ccompa 


Concerto 
String Orchestra niment 
PUBLICATION Notes. A catalogue of the 
Brvson Burroughs Memorial Exhibition! ts 
Information Desk and at the 
In addition to 
paintings and 
illus- 


on sale at the 


entrance to the exhibition 


the catalogue entries for the 


drawing most of which are 


S shown 
trated, it contains an intimate biography 
Burroughs by Wilham M. Ivins, Jr., 


iation of his work as a painter 


an apprec 
by Harrv B. Wehle. 


/ 


Japanese Costume,? the catalogue of the 
current exhibition of N6 Bud- 
Vestments, is a book of permanent 
field. A historical 


and Buddhism, a classifica- 


Robes and 
dhist 
interest in its sketch, 
chapters on N6 
tion of Weaves and a discussion of supple- 


chro- 


methods of decoration, a 


and a bibliography make 


mentary 


a elk SSar\ 


nology, 


it an excellent to a study of 


introduction 


Burroughs: Catalogu 
E-xhibitioy His Wor New York 
10 pp., 6o ill. Bound in paper. | 
; fog a7 Hl / \ 1DIULION « No R MES 


hy? } 
1935. OVO 
' . 

rice 31.00 


I 


1 Buddhist Vestments, by Alan Priest [with a 
Note on Technique by Pauline Simmons]. New 
ii, 44 pp., 48 ill. Bound in 


S1.00 


dey 
paper. Price 
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Japanese textiles. Full-page illustrations of 
forty-five of the robes included in the ex- 


hibition add greatly to its value and 
attractiveness 

Begugst oF Lucy Work Hewitt. A 
bequest from Lucy Work Hewitt brings 


several admirable objects of art to the Mu- 
scum. The most important of these is the 


ARMORIAL 
PROBABLY FRENCH, FIRST 


extremely handsome pair of large, char- 
acteristic paintings by Hubert Robert: The 
Return of the Cattle! and Dance 
before a Portico.? It happens, by chance, 
that these two important paintings come 
to us at a time when the Museum is plan- 
autumn an exhibition ot 


French paintings and 


Rustic 


ning for next 
eighteenth-century 
sculptures, and it seems appropriate to 


Show them for the first time in this exhi- 
\cc. no $5.40. 1 Oil on canvas H So34 in 
W. 45's In 
* Acc. no. 35.40.2. Oil on canvas. H. 8034 in 
W. 4514 In 


I 


HALF O}F 


QO! 
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bition, to which thev will surely lend addi- 
and interest. At that 
more extensive description 
Roberts in the BULLETIN. A 


tional charm time 
there will be a 


of the Hubert 


second pair of decorative paintings from 
the same source, very small and spirited 


landscapes mav with reasonable safety be 
attributed to Francesco Guard. 


There is also an unusual pair of silk and 





APESTRY 
THE 


XVIII CENTURY 


armorial dentical in de- 


probably from the first half of 


Wool tapestries, 


Slgn, dating 


the eighteenth century, and ver\ ikely ol 
French manufacture.? A curious feature 1s 
that both tapestries were woven in two 


parts and sewn together down the middle 
The accented with gold 
threads, are those ot 


family of 
Neufchatel. Although no records concern 


arms, which are 


the Greder 


Ack nos 5.40 j () TI t s QO)y 
nh. O'y u Ww. 4 S|} yntt 
the Room of Recent Accessions 
* Acc. nos. 35 40.5, O. SHOW I montt ) 
Room of Recent Accessions 
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Mi Edward S. Hart r ( five pleces « 
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Chinese Lowestoft pore Lae 
— ; ; 
heim haped p Cr ) red su r DOW 
ry! j ] 
}I ( ( ) ; 3 Cel i 1 rr Snow! 
tl ! n the Re ot R I \cct 





The es] | inter of t ] ts’ a 
IT I ] r 1 at I | S h Nes 
Lowestoft porcelain 1s known in China, is 
that « h of the prec s embellished with 
an adaptation of the rms ot ti State { 
New Yor lhe d e on our pore | ) 
differs from tl eal adopted bv the State 
77S ti ne! I Su mountains 
ds 1 ships have been omitted from 
tn ( I rtouche, the word Excelsior 
from the | lerole beneath the feet of the 
rddess nad the word tror a h ] 
Justice. Chan s also « i! } 1 nd 
) he f re I ( I he ( lk Sp ed 
! > be 114 do eC OL py c 4 nd UST 
rraved in skirt slit from hem to w 
braves the reprovin lance of r sedate 
ster, Liberty. Each cartouche now holds 
flower except that on th pitcher, where th 
word Pessce appears; this presumabl 5 
the family name of the original owner 
\s the same version of the New Yorl 
arms occurs on all the pieces, as well as 


milarl\ deco 
that the china 


l j ] 
vere furnished with 


upon other known examples s 


rated, it must be assumed 


painters In (Canton 


sketch and followed it with their customar\ 


faithfulness 


Phe underglaze painting, overglaze enam 


eling, and gilding are also conventional in 


tvpe. Liberty is gowned in blue 


and 
robed In 


vellow shadowed w th sepia \ 


touch of green is used in the foliage carried 
by the bird, and the whole design is en 
livened with gold 

There are four varieties of borders upon 
these five pieces of porcelain, although 


TROPOLITAN 
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cusped bands in blue and 


] t . ' ) y ] 
old are elements common to them all 


NEIGHBORH( 


IN THE 


OD CIRCULATING EXHIBI- 
STATEN ISLAND 
e Museum collec- 


Hable to persons living at too great 


BRONX AND 


to make tl 


listance to permit frequent visits to the 
galleries the experiment was tried last sea- 
organizing exhibitions to be shown 
ler the auspices of settlement houses and 
anches in several regions of 
the citv—all in Manhattan. Three collec- 
astern art; arms, 
j 


costume dolls: 


and 
shown a total of six 


more remote districts of the city and at the 
same time to relate the material as directly 
as possible to the schools. Two locations 


ie Bronx and one in Staten 


Were chosen } 
; 
Island. The Far I 


nd the 


to neigh- 


astern exhibition a 
armor exhibition have been lent 
former borough 


1 De Witt Clin- 


T 
They will be 


boring institutions in the 
namely Hunter College at 
shown until 
\ncient 


been lent to 


collection, 
\rt 1as 


Institute of Arts 


third 
ife and 
Island 


which maintains a steady and 


aten and 
Sciences 
contact with the schools of the 
Richmond; there 1t 
view through May 5. 

In all 


been ent 


close 


Borough of will be on 


three Institutions the exhibitions 


luslastically \t- 
for Hunter 
for De Witt 


have received. 


tendance figures shew 9,019 
College for 32 days, 15,224 
Clinton High School for 37 days, and 6,325 
for the Staten Island Institute of Arts and 
Sciences for 30 days. In the Bronx, classes 
make regular use of the collections as col- 
lateral material in But 


other groups also attend the exhibition, and 


school subjects. 


must come under super- 


are in 


these, of course, 


\ exhibition galleries 
to which the general public 
have access. [he situ- 
ation is different on Staten Island 
the exhibition room is in a museum build- 
also a regular program of Mu- 


vision, since the 
school buildings, 


would not normally 
where 
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‘and | seum film showings is in progress, our — special evening opening, Wednesdays from 
| Egyptian reels, Temples and Tombs of 8:00 to 10:00 p.m 

Ip Ancient | gypt, The Daily Life of the This extension of the Museum’s services 
a Egyptians—Ancient and Modern, and Dig- — to the far ends of the citv is an activity 


ging into the Past, being shown four times — offering many opportunities in relation to 
weekly. At each of the three locations an the schools, as well as to other public -SErv- 


HIBI- 
AND. instructor is on duty at stated hours to give — ice institutions. This year’s phase of the 
sllec- free guidance to visitors and to speak to experiment will offer new sidelights on the 
vreat class groups. general undertaking, revealing facts which, 
» the Phe exhibition hours vary, depending on — added to the findings of last season, will aid 
sea- local conditions, the school day being the us in determining the lines along which 
own gauge in the Bronx institutions. At Hunter — such collections may be made most useful. 
and College the gallerv is open from 9:30 a.m. — In practical operation these exhibitions are 
ns of to 4:30 p.m. except on Saturday and Sun- temporary branch museums. Perhaps the 
sllec- day, when the exhibition 1s closed; at De — hope ts not il founded that in the not too 
rms. Witt Clinton High School the hours are distant future there may be a chain of such 
and Monday through Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 exhibition centers capable of showing a 
six p.m., and Sunday afternoons, 1:00 to 6:00 — rotating series of collections from the Mu- 
p.m. At the Staten Island Institute the seum, and above all endowed with the 
ven | exhibition is open weekdays from 10:00 — means of relieving the Museum of the heav\ 
the a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and Sunday afternoons — costs of transportation, installation, insur 
tly from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m.; here there is also as ance, and guarding 
IONS 
Aten 
the 
igh- 
igh, 
‘in- LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
intil 
ient BY DEPARTMENTS 
{ to 
and FEBRUARY 3 TO MARCH 1, 1035 
and 
the EGYPTIAN \MI N WIN 
on Gi kd S. Har | I / 
NEAR EASTERN PAINTIN 
ons Miniatures Pur Da Paintit S \merican en bret 
\t- Far EASTERN Bequest Lucy Work H 1): Pur 
‘ter Costumes, Japanese, Purcha 1 —— 
/itt MEDIAEVAI Gift Donor 
325 Architectural Sculpture and Stonework, Giu/t . H ; S. Wen 
ind cworge Dinmentoal (19). 
Metalwork, Gift of George Blumenthal (1 \RMS AND ARM 
SES Sculpture, Gift of George Blumenthal (1); Pur English, Pur 
-ol- chase (1 Fier hs 
ut Woodwork, Gift of George Blumenthal (6 cilia C the Ha Vl 
ind RENAISSANCE AND MODERN Victor Leroquat Vrs. Lu Vince 
er- Laces, Flemish, French, Italian, Gr/fs Vr i (1 Malliam G ink Vy 
in Robert W. de Forest (1), Mrs. k. H Simmoy i Robinsoi Car ? 
Textiles, French, German, Portuguese, Bequest! Vassar ¢ 
ric of Lucy Work Hewitt (2); Gift of Mrs. Luke — Photographs, | Vl 
tu- Vincent Lockwood (1); Purchase (1 lr 2 
ere 
Id- 
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MUSEUM EVENTS 


APRIL, 25 10: MAY I2 10935 


| | Ds ( sroom kk 
Color Miss Cort Classroom k 
| ries ¢ Farly Re ISS \\ r st Galleries 
( rr Scheme "1 l)ress > StIons (rier kk 
Miss ( if { SSTO ly 
i t \r re | I ( I Mrs 
I | S ( ssroom Kk 


i homps ( SSTOO IN 
| res ey I Nliss Corne ( SssTO Ky 

M cal Miss Corne ( Ssr¢ nk 
Unity in Dress Desigt Miss Cor Classt x 
tL nity i! 1 T | I S| S t ores Mir 

lhomy Classre iN 


FOR THE PUBLIC 


Elements of Design: Pattert Miss Corn Classroom Kk 
Museum Motion Pictures ecture Ha 
lhe Roman Temple Mr. Shaw Classroom A 


Elements of Color: Color Distributio Miss Corne Classroom Kk 
Radio Lalk Mr. Elliott WNY¢ 
Oriental Influences in European I extiles Miss Bradis| Galleries 

| he Classical Collection Mr. Shaw Galleries 


Bradist Galleries 
Museum Motion Pictures lecture Ha 
Radio lalk Mr. Elliott WEAI 
Design and Color: Applications— Material and Workmanship 

Miss Corne Classroom lk 
Radio Lalk Ir. Elhott WOR 
Story Hour Mrs. Gaylord Davis lecture Ha 
Daily Life in Greece Miss Miller Galleries 





Early Decorative Arts in America Miss Bradis! Galleries 
Story Hour Mrs. Gaylord Da ecture H 
Early Decorative Arts in America Miss Bradist Galleries 
Color and Design: Practical Applications— Material and 

Workmanship. Miss Corne Classroom Kk 
-uropean Decorative Arts. Miss Bradish Galleries 
tlements of Desigr lone and lexturt Miss Cornel (classroom W 
lhe Art of Greece and Rome: Public Buildings and City 

Planning Mr snaw ( issroom A 
(_haracter in ( olor Miss ¢ orne]l Classroom iN 
Japanese Prints. Miss Duncan Classroom Kk 
lhe Coll yf Paintings Mrs. Fansler Galleries 


Miss Duncatr Csalleries 


uncan Phyte Miss Bradis} Galleries 
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APRIT 
25 Design and Color: Applications— Influence of Environment 
Miss Cornell Classroom Kk + p.m 
27. Radio Talk. Mr. Elliott WOR 12:30 p.m 
Story Hour. Eleanor W. Foster Lecture Hal 1:45 p.m 
(he Minor Arts of the XVI Century. Mr. Webber ( 2 p.m 
Chippendale to Duncan Phyfe. Miss Bradish Galleries 2 p.m 
28 Story Hour. Eleanor W. Foster Lecture Hal 1:45 p.m 
Chippendale to Duncan Phyfe. Miss Bradish Galleries 2p.m 
Persian Carpets (Gillender Lecture Maurice S$. Dimand Classroom kk ; p.m 
am 30 The American Wing. Miss Bradish Galleries it am 
p.m Unity in Design. Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 11 a.m 
im lhe Roman House and Its Decoration Mr. Shaw Galleries {p.m 
Color Contrast and Color Harmony Miss Cornell Classroom Kk } p.m 
im Radio Talk. Mr. Elhott WNY¢ 5330 p.m 
MAY 
p.m 1 Modern Sculpture: Rodin and the French Miss Miller Classroom k it a.m 
a.m The Egyptian Collection Miss Miller Galleries 2pm 
2 lhe Classical Collection Mr. Shaw Galleries 11 am 
a.m American Silver. Miss Bradish Galleries 2pm 
p.m Museum Motion Pictures Lecture Ha p.m 
Design and Color as Stvle Characteristics Miss Cornell Classroom kK {p.m 
4 Radio Talk. Mr. Elliott WOR 230 p.m 
am The Architecture of the Acropolis. Mr. Shaw Galleries 2 p.m 
im Chinese Porcelain of the XVIII Century Miss Duncan Galleries 2pm 
s Chinese Porcelain of the XVIII Century Miss Duncan Galleries 2pm 
p.m Influence of Environment on Color and Design. Miss Cornell Classroom k ; pm 
p.m 7 [he Mediaeval Collection. Miss Freeman Galleries lt a.m 
Museum Motion Pictures Lecture Hall p.m 
1m lhe Greek Tradition in Roman Sculpture. Miss Miller Galleries + p.m 
8 Modern Sculpture: Milles and the Scandinavians. Miss Miller Classroom Kk 11 a.m 
European Decorative Arts Miss Bradish Galleries 2pm 
Q lhe Collection of Paintings Miss \bbot Galleries I im 
\merican Painters of the Early Republic Mrs. Fansler Galleries 2p.m 
pies Museum Motion Pictures Lecture Ha pm 
sey on Unity in Color and Design. Miss Cornel Classroom Kk , p.m 
age Radio Talk. Mr. Elliott WEAI , p.m 
; * 11 Radio lalk Mr | lliott — WOR 12330 p.m 
| The Minor Arts of the XVII Century Mr. Webber Galleries 2pm 
i es Saints and Monsters. Miss Freeman lhe Cloister 2p.m 
i: Oriental Fabrics of the XVIII Century Miss Bradish Galle ries 2 p.m 
da 12. Oriental Fabrics of the XVIII Century Miss Bradish Galleries 2p.m 
Form and Color in Modern Design (Gillender Lecture 
‘il Eugene Schoen Classroom kK p.m 
.m 
Lm 
ENHIBITIONS 
mM 
m Loan Exhibition of Portraits and Alexandria Assembly Room (M 16 May thro 
im Possessions of the Original Mem- June 9 
m bers of the Society of the Cincinnati 
ms Bryson Burroughs Memorial Exhi- Galleries K 37-40 Throw May 5 
m bition 
m Egyptian Acquisitions, 1933-1934 Third Egyptian Room Continued 
m d 
m NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 
m 
China and Japan: an Exhibition of Hunter College, Bedford Park Boulevard Through April 21 
m Far Eastern Art and Navy Avenue, the Bronx 
m \rms and Armor, Textiles, and Cos- De Witt Clinton High School, Mosholu) Through April 21 
ee tume Dolls, 1492-1776: an Ex- Parkway and Sedgwick Avenue, thi 
m hibition of European Art Bronx 
m Ancient Egypt: Its Life and Art Staten Island Institute of Arts and hrough May 5 
m Sciences, Stuyvesant Place, St. Geor 
m 5. | 
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